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European Migrations Before and 
During the Present War 


PART from the millions of men 
A in military service, the 
present war and the dis- 
turbances that preceded it have up- 
rooted large numbers of people from 
their homes. Some have fled terror 
in their native land; others have 
been transferred as mere pawns of 
nationalistic policy; even more are 
being held in alien territories as 
drafted laborers or prisoners of war. 
There have also been extensive in- 
ternal migrations — refugees from 
areas in which war was being waged, 
and defenseless civilians, chiefly 
women and children, evacuated from 
large cities exposed to air attack. 
Another type of internal redistribu- 
tion of population, which is to some 
extent taking place even in our own 
country, results from the establish- 
ment or the transfer to inland areas 
of industrial plants engaged in the 
manufacture of military supplies. 
Much of this shifting of population 
is more or less temporary, but a good 
part of it will be permanent, and 
will exert a lasting effect. 
Of first interest are those migra- 
tions which are likely to be per- 
manent. In this group, probably 


the largest number are persons who 
fled or emigrated from Germany and 
from the growing area dominated 
by it, since 1933. In excess of 
300,000 have left Germany itself, 
and from the area since conquered 
there have gone an unknown num- 
ber, probably scores of thousands. 
A tragic circumstance is that many 
of these people have had to move 
again and again, as Germany 
widened her circle of conquest. 
Another large-scale movement of 
people, which will probably be fairly 
permanent, is the exchange of 
populations by a few countries. 
The most notable instance is the 
“‘repatriation’’ of Germans residing 
in the Baltic, Polish, and Bessara- 
bian areas occupied by Russia in 
1939 and 1940. Approximately 
400,000 persons were involved in 
these transfers. Actually many of 
these families had not lived under 
German rule for generations. 
Russia, moreover, consented to the 
transfer of several hundred thou- 
sand, chiefly Ukrainians, from 
western and central Poland to the 
eastern Polish areas taken over by 
her. Of much the same type was 
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the transfer to German territory, 
for political reasons, of the Austrians 
from their native areas in the sec- 
tion of the Tyrol ceded to Italy by 
the Treaty of Versailles. This 
movement will eventually involve 
more than 175,000 persons. 

To make room for German settlers 
from non-German territories, and 
for other reasons, large numbers of 
Poles, peasants especially, have 
been pushed out of their homes and 
transferred to other parts of Poland 
taken over by Germany. Some 
redistribution of Germans living in 
western and central Poland was 
also attempted, with the aim of 
segregating the two nationalities, 
but apparently this plan was dropped 
before completion. The German 
government also started to expel 
large numbers of inhabitants from 
Alsace-Lorraine, but French pro- 
tests have held up this movement. 
About 100,000, however, were 
actually deported and have not 
been restored to their homes. These 
deportations were in addition to the 
thousands of inhabitants of this area, 
mainly from Rhine cities, evacuated 
to France by the French themselves 
in the early days of the war. 

Still another large transfer of 
population involved a reported 
500,000 Finns who inhabited the 
area ceded to Russia in 1°40. 
Russia has also been reported to 
have transferred large numbers of 
persons from the areas which she 
has occupied since the outbreak of 
the war, particularly from eastern 
Poland. Censorship has veiled the 
extent of these transfers, but one 


report puts the number involved at 
500,000. 

Another migration involving large 
numbers, most of which is internal, 
but part of it across international 
boundaries, was of refugees fleeing 
from combat areas. ‘The numbers 
streaming southward from Belgium 
and northern France, just before 
and during the military operations 
in the area, will never be known, 
but totalled many millions. Even 
today, in unoccupied France alone, 
the number of refugees is estimated 
to be as high as 2,500,000. Hosts of 
these people have no immediate 
prospect of returning to their homes, 
and a great many may never do so. 
Among the tragic victims of this 
movement are thousands of children 
whose parents were either killed or 
separated from them. In the Balkan 
countries also are tens of thousands 
of refugees, largely from Poland, 
but some from former Rumanian 
territories transferred to Russia. 
Ironically, others moved in the 
opposite direction, preferring to 
risk Russian rule to the imminent 
German rule. 

Mention must be made also of the 
flight from Spain, for political 
reasons, of approximately a half 
million men, women, and children, 
during and after the fall of the 
Republican government there. 
France received most of these 
refugees, the majority of whom 
have since been repatriated. In- 
deed, under pressure, the French 
may soon repatriate most of those 
remaining, who numbered about 
180,000, according to the last report 
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available. Some few thousands, 
however, have taken up permanent 
residence abroad, chiefly in Latin 
American countries. 

Another type of migration dictated 
by the war is the removal of civilians 
from thickly settled areas likely to 
be heavily bombed, to less dangerous 
areas. Such transfers have been 
practiced most extensively in Eng- 
land, where they involved approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 people. Germany 
likewise has transferred some of its 
population from heavily bombed 
industrial and shipping centers to 
the eastern part of the country or 
to adjacent conquered areas. 

Other large population move- 
ments of the war have arisen from 
the more or less forced recruiting of 
laborers, especially from Poland, 
but also from every area overrun 
by the Germans, for work on 
German farms and in German 
factories. From Poland alone the 
number of such persons is reported 
to be more than 450,000, and in 
addition, 180,000 released Polish 
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prisoners were reported to be thus 
engaged. The workers recruited 
from other countries — Holland, 
Belgium, France, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and other countries, num- 
ber well in excess of 200,000. Even 
Italy has contributed about 70,000 
workers and has promised 60,000 
additional farm laborers. Large 
numbers of prisoners taken by the 
Germans have been put to work 
on farms or on roads and, to some 
extent, in factories. The grand 
total of foreigners, prisoners, and 
civilians at work in Germany ex- 
ceeds 2,000,000. About one third 
are civilians. Many of them, pre- 
sumably volunteers, have accepted 
employment in Germany, because 
the alternative is near starvation 
for themselves and their families. 

The enforced migrations abroad 
raise serious problems for the future, 
not the least of which arise from the 
hatreds, frustrations, and poverty 
of the uprooted peoples. Difficult, 
indeed, will be the task of the 
peacemakers. 


Some New Aspects of Urban Growth 


ORE than one quarter of the 

American cities of 10,000 or 
more inhabitants experienced a de- 
crease in population during the 
decade from 1930 to 1940. Alto- 
gether, there were 981 cities with a 
population of 10,000 or more in 1930. 
According to the census of 1940, in 
260 of these cities fewer persons were 
enumerated than in the previous 
census, 1930, while the remaining 
721 cities showed increases in pop- 


ulation. Further details in this 
regard are given in the chart and 
table on pages 5 and 6. 

In this survey of urban population 
movement, cities are classified 
according to their size in 1930, and 
an examination is then made of 
their status at the end of the ensuing 
decade. ‘This is essentially a new 
approach to the study of the chang- 
ing situation. According to the 
method in general use, the popula- 
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tion in a group of cities of specified 
size in 1930 would be compared 
with a group of the same size 
classification in 1940, even though 
these were not, in all cases, the same 
cities. The desirability of studying 
a consistent group of cities is patent. 

When the details are examined 
according to geographic divisions, it 
is found that almost all of the cities 
with a loss in population are in the 
north-central and northeastern sec- 
tions of the country. In fact, 231 
of the 260 cities with population 
decreases are in this area. About 
one third of the New England cities 
of 10,000 or more in 1930 lost in 
population by 1940; not far from 
half of the Middle Atlantic cities 
fell behind, and more than one 
quarter of the cities in the North 
Central States registered decreases. 
On the other hand, we find that only 
10 percent (20 out of 207) of the 
cities of 10,000 or more in the 
Southern States had fewer people 
enumerated in the census of 1940 
than in 1930. In the Mountain and 
Pacific States, among the 96 cities 
of 10,000 or more, only nine lost in 
numbers. A classification of the 
cities according to their size shows 
that more than one third of the 154 
cities of 50,000 to 250,000 decreased 
in population during the decade (see 
the last tier of the table). Of the 
37 cities with more than 250,000, 
losses were Shown in 10. The tabula- 
tion also shows that one quarter of 
the cities of less than 50,000 fell 
back in population. 

The population growth during the 
decade, in all cities of 10,000 or more 


in 1930, amounted to only 5.4 per- 
cent, whereas the country as a whole 
increased by 7.2 percent. Most of 
the urban population increase was 
concentrated in the Southern and 
Western States, where the increase 
for the group as a whole amounted 
to 12.6 percent. In contrast, the 
cities of 10,000 or more in the New 
England, Middle Atlantic, and North 
Central States gained in population 
by only 2.7 percent from 1930 to 
1940. 


There was a general tendency 
throughout the country for smaller 
cities to gain proportionately more 
inhabitants than the larger ones in 
the decade. Thus, in cities of 10,000 
to 30,000 inhabitants in 1930, the 
population increased by 8.4 percent; 
cities of 30,000 to 50,000 grew by 
5.9 percent, and cities of 50,000 or 
more by 4.6 percent. The tendency 
for the smaller cities to gain more 
rapidly than the larger was evident 
in all sections of the country. As 
an indication, it is seen that in the 
Northeastern and North Central 
States, cities of 10,000 to 30,000 
gained in population by 5.3 percent, 
and cities of more than 30,000 by 
2.2 percent; in our Southern and 
Western States, the corresponding 
gains were 15.4 and 11.8 percent. 

Among the factors that have con- 
tributed toward the more rapid 
growth of the smaller-sized cities 
are the development of suburban 
communities around our large cities, 
and the decentralization of industry. 
The trend of population increase in 
the decade was distinctly away from 
large urban centers. 
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Population Changes in American Cities from 1930 to 1940 





According to Size of City in 1930 and Geographic Division 





GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION; 


Size oF City 1n 1930 
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NuMBER OF CITIES WITH POPULATION INCREASE OR DECREASE, 1930 To 1940 
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NUMBER OF AMERICAN CITIES WITH 10,000 OR MORE INHABITANTS IN 1930 
SHOWING INCREASE OR DECREASE IN POPULATION BETWEEN 1930 AND 1940 
BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


Geographic Division em 
NEW ENGLAND 133 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 238 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 218 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 89 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 92 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 47 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 68 
MOUNTAIN 27 
PACIFIC 69 









INCREASE _ DECREASE 
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Where Maternity Hazards Are Still Too High 


HE mortality associated with 
"Theta, which not so long 
ago was disgracefully high in our 
country, has improved greatly in 
recent years. In 1939 there were 
altogether 9,151 deaths from puer- 
peral causes in the United States; a 
decade ago the annual number of 
such deaths was well in excess of 
15,000. The campaign has unques- 
tionably effected a considerable sav- 
ing of valuable lives. 

Inasmuch as fully three fifths of 
the total deaths associated with 
maternity occur at confinement or 
shortly thereafter (the remaining 
two fifths are deaths during preg- 
nancy), it is of interest that in 1939 
only two out of every thousand 


deliveries, whether in live or still 
births, resulted in the death of the 
mother in the white population; 
among the colored the figure is twice 
that for the white. 

Unfortunately, the range of mor- 
tality immediately associated with 
childbirth (at delivery and after) is 
still very wide in our country. In 
the case of whites, the rate varies 
from a high of 3.28 deaths per 
thousand deliveries in New Mexico, 
to a low of 1.08 in North Dakota. 
The map on page 8 shows how 
greatly the situation varies in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. On the 
whole, the States with the lowest 
rates for white persons lie in the 
northern half, principally in the 
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Midwest and Far West. The lowest 
rates per thousand deliveries are 
found in Oregon, Idaho, North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, and II- 
linois. Rhode Island is the only 


’ State in the East to fall within this 


best category. On the other hand, 
14 States—all but one of which lie 
within the southern tier of the 
country—in 1939 experienced rates 
in excess of 2.50 maternal deaths 
per thousand deliveries. The highest 
among these were New Mexico, 
Florida, and Colorado, each of which 
had a rate in excess of three per 
thousand deliveries. Maine alone, 
of the States in the North, fell within 
the group with the highest rates. 

As might be expected, the States 
with the lowest puerperal mortality 
had the highest proportion of live 
births attended by a physician, while 
the group of States with the poorest 
record had the smallest proportion. 
As is indicated in the table below, 
the group of States with puerperal 
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mortality less than two per thousand 
deliveries had 99 percent of the live 
births attended by a physician. 
About two thirds of these confine- 
ments were hospitalized, and less 
than 1 percent were attended by 
a midwife. 


A different picture is found where 
the mortality associated with child- 
birth is 2.5 or more per thousand 
deliveries. Although 90 percent of 
the live births in these States were 
attended by a physician, only one 
third were hospitalized and 9 percent 
were attended by a midwife. The 
group of States with mortality rates 
of 2.0 to 2.5 per thousand deliveries 
occupy an intermediate position. 

The variation in mortality asso- 
ciated with childbirth in the United 
States still remains greater than it 
need be. It is apparent that in 
large areas of our country prospec- 
tive mothers are still not obtaining 
the benefits provided by a complete 
program of prenatal care. It is a 





Proportion of Live Births Attended by a Physician or by a Midwife. 
Classified, by States, According to Mortality from Puerperal Causes 


During and After Childbirth*; White Persons, United States, 1939 


























PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 
DEATHS NUMBER ATTENDED BY PHYSICIAN 
PER 1,000 OF 
DELIVERIES* States | TOTAL ATTENDED OTHER 
LIvE BY AND Not 
BIRTHS . In Not in | Mrpwire | SPECIFIED 
Total Hospital | Hospital 
2 © See 7 100.0 99.1 65.1 34.0 = A 
oe: Se 147 100.0 99.0 i225 26.7 9 Jl 
i > er 14 100.0 96.8 49.2 47.6 3.0 Py 
2.50 G8 OVET........4.5. 14 100.0 89.6 33.0 56.6 9.1 1.3 








*Puerperal deaths during and after delivery per 1,000 total births (live births and stillbirths). 


tIncludes the District of Columbia. 
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shocking fact that almost two fifths 
of the deaths from puerperal causes 
occur before confinement. In many 
places, an adequate program of pre- 
natal care is not available, or where 
it is available, women have not been 
educated to make the most ad- 
vantageous use of the facilities. 
Furthermore, there is a wide varia- 
tion in the use of hospital facilities 
for confinement. Adequate hospi- 
talization provides the best safe- 
guard for the mother—certainly in 
cases where troublesome deliveries 
may be expected. Although a rela- 
tively large proportion of the births 
are attended by midwives in the 
States with the poorest records of 
maternal safety, this finding by 
itself does not constitute a reflection 
on the practice of midwifery. It 
does indicate, however, that there 


is still room for much improvement 
in the training and qualifications of 
the women who are allowed to 
practice midwifery in these areas. 

An efficiently administered pro- 
gram of prenatal care, more adequate 
hospital facilities, more even dis- 
tribution of physicians expert in 
obstetrics, and better-trained mid- 
wives—these are the directions in 
which efforts must be made to 
reduce maternal mortality generally 
to the low level now found in the 
most favored States. Much in this 
direction has already been accom- 
plished. What remains to be done 
can certainly be brought to a suc- 
cessful issue, provided the medical 
and public health professions, in 
cooperation with the public welfare 
agencies, concentrate on this very 
desirable effort. 


MORTALITY FROM PUERPERAL CAUSES DURING AND AFTER CHILDBIRTH 
WHITE PERSONS, UNITED STATES, 1939 





DEATHS PER 1,000 CELIVERIES 
(including live births and stilibirths) 


UNDER 1.75 
1.75 TO 2.00 
BBY 2.00 To 2.50 


HB 2.50 & over 
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Suicides That Fail 


UICIDE is a major social and 

medical problem in the United 
States. More than 18,000 people a 
year in this country put an end to 
their own lives, and probably an 
additional 100,000 make unsuccess- 
ful attempts to kill themselves. 
These figures, large as they are, are 
understatements. A considerable 
number of suicides are not classified 
as such in mortality records because 
the circumstances surrounding these 
deaths cannot be definitely ascer- 
tained; for many unsuccessful 
suicides there is no official record 
whatever. Actually, published data 
on attempted self-destruction are 
meager, and the present study is 
based, for the most part, on informa- 
tion for the cities of Los Angeles and 
Detroit. 


A larger number of women than 
men attempt suicide, but men out- 
number women by more than three 
to one for successful efforts. What 
are the reasons for this striking sex 
difference? Some light is shed on 
this problem by an analysis of the 
more important factors which enter 
into the situation. 


There is first the factor of age. A 
greater proportion of women than 
men attempt suicide at the younger 
ages. Of the women who try to kill 
themselves, more than one half are 
under 30 years of age, whereas 
among men, the proportion at these 
ages is only about one quarter. 

These facts take on added mean- 
ing when we learn that attempts at 
suicide are least successful at the 


younger ages. In each sex the 
chances of attempted suicide ending 
fatally increase with advancing age. 
For example, at ages under 25, one 
out of every six men who attempt 
self-destruction is successful, where- 
as at ages 50 and over the ratio is 
two out of three; among women the 
chances of success are only one out 
of eighteen at ages under 25, but 
one out of two at ages 50 and over. 


Furthermore, the methods used 
by the two sexes exhibit rather 
definite differences. Poisoning, the 
least efficient method, is used by 
almost three fourths of the women, 
but only by about one third of the 
men. On the other hand, drowning, 
shooting, hanging, together with 
jumping from high places and from 
moving vehicles, the four methods 
most apt to prove fatal, are em- 
ployed by almost one third of the 
men and by only one tenth of the 
women. It is an open question 
whether women pick less efficacious 
methods because they are less deter- 
mined to die, or whether they choose 
the methods most accessible to them, 
or perhaps methods that have the 
appearance of being less violent. 
Each of these factors may play a 
role in the situation. 


It is difficult in many cases to 
determine the motive behind suicide. 
Ofttimes no note is left, and the 
family and friends may not know, 
or may not wish to divulge, the 
reason. Even when an explanatory 
note is left behind, its purpose may 
well be to hide rather than to reveal 
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the purpose of the act. So it is that 
those who die by their own hand 
often carry their secret to the grave. 
There is, nevertheless, some infor- 
mation available regarding suicide 
motives. I1l health, domestic 
troubles, financial difficulties, de- 
spondency over life in general, are 
the most frequent reasons given. 

It is a melancholy thought that 
considerably more than 100,000 
people in this country each year 
find life so hopeless and cheerless 


New Health Record 


URRENT health conditions are 
C very favorable, and if they con- 
tinue the year 1941 will establish a 
new health record. The many 
millions of Industrial policyholders 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company have experienced a lower 
death rate for the first four months 
of this year than for any previous 
comparable period. A similar situa- 
tion appears to prevail in the general 
population of the United States. 
Provisional figures for 43 States, and 
more complete data for 88 major 
cities, indicate fewer deaths this year 
than last. 

It is, of course, altogether too 
early to forecast with any degree of 
assurance what the record will show 
when the year has run its course. 
But from the evidence just pre- 
sented, it appears likely that 1941 
will take its place in the long series 
of years which have shown a con- 
sistent decline in mortality. 

For the first third of this year the 
death rate among Metropolitan In- 


that death seems preferable. For- 
tunately, as we have seen, attempts 
to die in this fashion fail much 
oftener than they succeed. Never- 
theless, deaths by suicide consti- 
tute a considerable wastage of life. 
The effort by social and medical 
agencies to prevent suicide has 
hardly been commensurate with the 
magnitude of the problem. A well- 
organized and concerted program 
can do much to prevent this needless 
loss of life. 


in Prospect for 1941 


dustrial policyholders was 1.3 per- 
cent below the rate of a year ago. 
The gain would have been even 
greater but for the severity of the 
influenza epidemic among the Can- 
adian policyholders. Although the 
death rate among the insured in 
Canada had returned to normal by 
April, the figure for the first four 
months of the year was 17 percent 
in excess of that for last year. 

The excellence of the total health 
record for the Industrial policy- 
holders reflects the favorable experi- 
ence for the individual causes of 
death. The data appear in the table 
on page 11. Except for the disturb- 
ing increase in motor vehicle fatali- 
ties, there is little or nothing to mar 
the health picture this year. In 
fact, there is an impressive list of 
causes which have established new 
minimum death rates for the first 
third of the year: scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
diarrhea and enteritis, appendicitis, 
and diseases of the puerperal state. 
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. The following table shows the and April 1940, together with the 
r- ‘ : , 
: mortality among Industrial policy- death rates for the first four months 
S 
a holders for April 1941, March 1941, of each year. 
nail METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
sti- 
ife. Death Rates* per 100,000 Policyholders from Selected Causes. 
‘cal Industrial Department. Weekly Premium-Paying Business 
has — ——<— ——— ——— SS 
the ANNUAL RATE PER 100,000 PoLICyHOLDERS* 
ell- ee oe “ie 
om Causes or DEATH ~ pr ren 
April March April 
less 1941 1941 1940 
1941 19.40 
Aut, CAUSES—TOTAL................| 789.1 | 814.6 | 805.0 | 830.7 | 841.8 
Typhoid fever................000ee. 4| 3 4 5 5 
IE eh ota co) ca weiss ise wk Leases 2.3 is e : 1.1 4 
3er- eg hn necks banners 9 9 1.1 7 9 
go. WHOODING COUP. ...... 60sec cece. 1.0 1.6 ta 1.4 1.4 
Se re ae year = .6 9 | ‘2 
ven ee ee ee 8.2 13.0 9.7 17.6 14.8 
the Pneumonia (all forms)...............| 40.9 43.5 47.9 48.6 54.7 
Tuberculosis (all forms)............. 43.5 46.1 49.8 44.9 46.8 
an- Tuberculosis of respiratory system..| 40.0 41.8 44.7 41.0 42.8 
the (Seite ne el 12.4 | 10.9 | 11.9 | 11.8 | 12.4 
; Coneer (all Tories)... «0. ...0000006s0 103.5 104.0 98.6 105.9 103.4 
_ i Te 29.0 29.9 oa. 32.2 a. 
by Cerebral ROmicrthage’.............0.6..0.4. 64.0 68.4 63.8 67.0 66.2 
Diseases of the coronary arteries and 
our IR in disse sscswcces 54.4 59.4 54.8 59.3 55.7 
ent Other chronic heart diseases}........ 161.7 173.8 170.2 178.8 179.4 
Diarrhea and enteritis............... 2.6 3.8 3.2 ae 3.6 
re ee re 8.2 6.8 8.8 7.8 9.0 
alth INNS MPPUNMEIR 5 oss ns soe sees s 54.8 57.6 60.7 58.4 63.0 
: Puerperal state—total............... 3.8 3.8 4.2 4.0 4.8 
icy- ee ek hea a asi 8.1 6.9 7.8 8.0 8.0 
veal Homicides..........00000....0000e. 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.3 3.1 
; ACOMIETIO—TOUML. 4c. iene 45.6 43.9 39.3 46.5 43.1 
> of Home accidents. ..............60555 11.9 2 11.8 12.6 14.0 
able Motor vehicle accidents........... 17.5 17.5 13.7 19.2 15.3 
we All other causes of death............ 140.2 134.9 133.1 129.1 136.3 
tali- . ‘The rates for 1940 and 1941 are subject to slight iosseition, janes they we oa an provisional 
mar estimates of lives exposed to risk. 
I tInternational List (1940) titles 92, 93 (c), (d), (e), and 95, 
n 
t of 
new Correspondence on the subjects discussed in these BULLETINS may be 
first addressed to: The Editor, 
ver, STATISTICAL BULLETIN, 
a Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
1T1S . rT y 7 , 
de 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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